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Education for Re-education’ 


Curis A. DEYOUNG? 


Nine teachers from Austria and Germany spent last year in the United 
States, visiting teacher-educating institutions and public schools, and ob- 
serving the American way of life. As a backdrop for the unedited and 
spontaneous reactions recorded in the nine articles written by these 
visitors, one of the co-ordinators herewith presents a terse overview of 
this pilot project. 

Pur pose 

The project was sponsored by the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, which is the recently-merged organization for all 
institutions engaged in teacher education. 

The major purpose of the project was to accent the improvement of 
teacher education. Most of the visitors were from teachers colleges or 
returned to their countries to accent teacher education for the Ministries 
of Education. 

Since, as indicated in the Preamble to UNESCO, ‘‘wars begin in the 
minds of men, and it is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace 
must be constructed,” the key to re-education abroad and here is educa- 
tion, Since the pupil is no better than his teacher, the starting point is 
teacher education. 

It is upon this thesis that the Rockefeller Foundation appropriated 
$42,000 for this project. It is hoped that the benefits will be two-way: 
that the teachers in America will also profit from the visits of these 
German and Austrian scholars. 

Unfortunately, at present, due to the economic situation in these 
countries, there can be no exchange of personnel with the United States. 
However, several American educators have within recent years visited 
Germany, Austria, and Japan to assist in the improvement of teacher 
education there. 

In fact, this project of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education grew out of the recommendations of one of the Amer- 
ican teacher-educators, who suggested that the Association sponsor a pilot 
experiment by bringing to the United States a limited number of teacher- 
educators. 

While the major purposes are to assist in the development of a 
democratic school system, in the organization of a sound schule reform, 
and in improvement of teacher education in Germany and Austria, it is 
hoped that American educators can also improve through knowing the 
best from these countries. 


1 Reprinted, with a few minor revisions, from the November 1948 IIlinois 
Education. 

2On leave of absence from Illinois State Normal University as executive 
secretary for the Panel on Public Education and Teacher Education, Commission 
on Occupied Areas, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
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For example, many years ago, members of the faculty from Illinois 
State Normal University, such as the McMurrys and DeGarmo visited 
these countries and helped to make Illinois State Normal University the 
center of the Herbartian movement in the United States. 


Preliminaries 


Countless preliminary steps had to be taken in order to launch the 
project. First of all, the Committee on International Aspects of Teacher 
Education of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
had to prepare a proposal for presentation to the Rockefeller Foundation, 
requesting the necessary funds. 

In the wee small hours of the national meeting at Atlantic City, the 
committee completed the proposal for submission to the Rockefeller 
Foundation through Dr. Robert Havighurst of the University of Chicago. 
The individual budget for each of the nine visitors included the follow- 
ing items: 

Travel to and from the United States (by air); travel advance in 
United States currency prior to departure; travel within the United States 
per diem while traveling; room, board, incidentals at teacher education 
institutions and conferences; clothing allowance, professional books, 
health and accident insurance, and administrative fee to Institute of Inter- 
national Education. 

The total appropriated for each person was $3,820, plus some admin- 
istrative expenses. 

Upon approval of the project by the Association and the Foundation, 
the committee looked around for a co-ordinator to head the project. 
Because the writer had visited Germany for the War Department, and 
had made the initial recommendation for the project, he was asked to 
serve as co-ordinator. Since he had a few other duties, and since some of 
the visitors were to be women, he asked for the assistance of Mrs. De- 
Young. The two jointly conducted the project under the auspices of the 
Committee on International Aspects of Teacher education. 

One of the criteria for selection of visitors was that they should be 
able to speak the English language effectively. The selection of personnel 
was made by the United States Military Government in Germany and 
Austria. 


The nine persons were carefully screened by the United States Mili- 
tary Government in the two countries, and by the United States War De- 
partment and the State Department in Washington, so as to secure persons 
in sympathy with the democratic way of life and eager to promote a 
democratic school system. One of the visitors, for example, spent seven 
years in a concentration camp until he was liberated by the American army. 


The next step was to arrange for passage for these persons. In view 
of the shortness of time and the troubled international situation, it was 
decided to fly them over here. Each arrived within twenty-four hours 
after leaving Frankfurt, Germany. 
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Program 


The first essential was personal orientation to the American way of 
life. In this, the Institute of International Relations in New York aided 
greatly. Leaving New York, those of the group arriving early in July 
were met in Washington by the co-ordinators and introduced to the 
historic places and traditions of the Capitol, with the aid of faculty 
members from the University of Maryland. 


Then there was a seminar on international education at the University 
of Maryland for four weeks, conducted by the Commission for Inter- 
national Education Reconstruction. This was the first postwar meeting 
at which German and Austrian delegates were admitted on equal footing 
with representatives from other countries. This was followed by the 
School for Executives conducted at Estes Park by the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education. Here each of the visitors met 
one or more of the administrative officers of the teachers colleges and 
colleges of education where they were stationed during the year. 


From the School for Executives they came to Normal, Illinois, where 
they witnessed the closing days of the 1948 summer session, had an 
orientation period under Dean Emeritus H. H. Schroeder, discussed 
teacher education with President R. W. Fairchild, and underwent general 
orientation with the co-ordinators. 


The program included personal as well as professional help, In fact, 
the Executive Secretary of the Illinois Education Association helped guide 
the male co-ordinator and two of the German women on a shopping 
expedition for dresses! 


The orientation to professional organizations included a visit to the 
National Education Association headquarters in Washington. All were 
made honorary members of the National Education Association and re- 
ceived the monthly N.E.A. Journal. . 


Some had the opportunity to attend the following activities of the 
Illinois Education Association: delegate body meeting of the Central 
Division in Bloomington, annual meeting of the Central Division in 
Normal, a meeting of the State Finance Committee in the headquarters 
at Springfield, and the annual meeting of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion in Chicago. In February all gathered with the co-ordinators at the 
annual meeting of the American Association of School Administrators and 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education in St. Louis. 


Many other activities, arranged by the counselors at each of the 
institutions, were a part of the year’s program. Then in July came an 
evaluation meeting for the nine German and Austrian educators, officers 
of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, the 
Institute of International Education, the counselors from the twenty-two 
institutions visited, and representatives from the Military Government in 
Germany and Austria, and the State Department and War Department, 
plus officials from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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The final evaluation will take place, of course, years later in Germany 
and Austria. It is hoped that the visitors to those countries in the years 
to come will see the results of this experiment in international teacher 
education. 


Personnel 


The nine German and Austrian teachers and the twenty-two institu- 
tions they visited are as follows in the order in which their articles appear 
in this issue of Teacher Education: 


Mr. HERMANN SCHNELL of Vienna, Austria—Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, San Marcos; and Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 


Miss GERTRUD BETSCH of Ludwigsburg, Germany—lIllinois State 
Normal University, Normal; Georgia State College for Women, Mill- 
edgeville; and Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 


Mr. Ernst Huettt of Bayreuth, Germany—Arizona State College, 
Tempe; and University of Maryland, College Park. 


Mr. GERHARDT WIENECKE of Bremen, Germany—Central Missouri 
State College, Warrensburg; State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin; University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; and New York University, 
New York City. 

Miss JOHANNA LEDERER of Munich, Germany—State Teachers Col- 
ege, Bemidji, Minnesota; Eastern Oregon College of Education, La- 
Grande; and University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Mr. Kart PHILipp REINHARDT of Adelsheim, Germany—Central 
Michigan College of Education, Mt. Pleasant; and Stanford University, 
Stanford University, California. 

Miss ELIZABETH WINKELMANN Of Berlin, Germany—Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley; Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain; and Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Mr. WILHELM ZOECHLING of St. Polten, Austria—State College, 
San Diego, California; and University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. PETER SUESSKAND of Wiesbaden, Germany-—State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York; and George Peabody College for Te uchers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


These human resources, it is hoped, will be personalized channels 
through which will flow reciprocity in international education and teacher 
education. 
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Orientation at 
Illinois State Normal University 


HERMANN SCHNELL 
Vienna, Austria 


It was an excellent idea to hold the orientation week for the project 
of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education not shortly 
after our arrival in the United States, but a few weeks later after our 
personal experiences and first impressions, Therefore it was possible for 
us to ask broader questions, to discuss topics we already experienced and 
to get a better understanding for American education and its social, 
economic and political backgrounds. 


The orientation work covered approximately ten days at Illinois State 
Normal University. Five German and two Austrian. educators took part 
in the seminar, which was followed by individual orientation. 


Dean (emeritus) H. H. Schroeder was discussion leader for the 
seminar. He spent some time in Middle Europe, studied especially the 
philosophy of Kant, and knows the Middle European way of thinking. 
The interpretation of the American style of life and the American educa- 
tion by Dean Schroeder was of great help for us. He found the adequate 
approach to show us the various interdependent problems of education 
in a democratic society. 


Raymond W. Fairchild, President of Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, developed the trends and tendencies of present teacher education 
in the United States. This survey was the first comprehensive introduction 
into the topic of teacher education. 


Dean and Mrs. DeYoung, the co-ordinators of the project, prepared 
for our stay at Normal a large program of social activities. It was quite 
an experience for us to see the Commencement, to discuss problems of 
school administration with the Superintendent of McLean County, to visit 
the State Superintendent in Springfield and to take a trip to New Salem. 
At an informal party we whe some very good friends. They invited us 
to an unforgettable trip to Starved Rock State Park. In their houses 
and neighbourhood we were a part of American everyday life. 


Some decades ago Illinois State Normal University was a center of 
Herbartianism in the United States. Scientific psychology and sociology 
in the United States and in Europe developed a modern approach to 
education. Today the university emphasizes progressive education. During 
our discussion I was again and again impressed by the fact that there are 
many basic problems in the field of education we face today all over the 
world. In overcoming our mutual problems we will promote a better 
international understanding. 
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Our common problems are concerned with all phases of education. 
These problems are involved in the most discussed topics of today: edu- 
cation for international understanding, for peace and world citizenship, 
for building better human relations, and for living democracy as a way 
of life. They concern at the same time the implementations and applica- 
tions of our theoretical knowledge of the sciences, like psychology and 
sociology, to teaching procedures. In our orientation seminar we discussed 
another aspect of our common problems: In the United States and in 
Europe useful and excellent philosophies of education were developed in 
the last three decades. But there is a deep gap between these philosophies 
and the real classroom teaching situations. One of our important common 
problems in teacher education for the next years will be to find ways 
to bridge this gap. 
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The Work of the Co-ordinators 


GERTRUD BETSCH 
Ludwigsburg, Germany 


In one of the fine and helpful letters which Dr. DeYoung sent to 
each member of our group in Germany and Austria before our departure 
for the United States, he told us that Mrs. DeYoung and he would act 
as co-ordinators of the whole project. I had met the word co-ordinator 
before; but to find out its exact meaning | looked it up in the dictionary. 
I could only discover co-ordination, explained as “harmonic adjustment.” 
Well, I could then easily figure out that co-ordinators are those who work 
for harmonic adjustment. Ours did that; indeed, they did everything 
they could possibly do for that purpose for our group. 

We know of course that much work was done by the co-ordinators 
beiore our arrival in America. The great program for the whole year had 
to be planned with all the items about our stay; its financial and other 
problems were to be solved; the selection of the colleges and universities 
had to be made, to which we should be assigned after Maryland, Estes 
Park, and the orientation period at Normal; and so a good deal of cor- 
responding, phoning, telegraphing, and talking was done long before we 
put our feet on U. S.-ground, 

What a great help, and how important was it then, that there on 
the U. S.-ground were Dr. and Mrs. DeYoung, who welcomed us so 
kindly, were our counsellors, and gave us the first practical example of 
“guidance” in America. ‘They had prepared the way and the atmosphere 
for us; they answered the many questions of the newcomers, gave them 
advice with regard to professional affairs and personal troubles whenever 
they were in need of it; they opened the doors of schools, meetings, con- 
ferences, and parties of the most difterent kinds for us, and made us 
acquainted with so many nice and for us useful people. 

How often did we feel their hospitality during the orientation period 
at Normal, when we were invited to their home! And how often was their 
car crowded with us, whom they took around from one place to the other, 
sometimes with much baggage, too! How could we have gotten along 
without that car? It went to the Bloomington station with Dr. or Mrs. 
De Young or both, whenever one or several of us arrived or departed, 
and this happened so often in the course of the time that I think the car 
should by now find the way there by itself. (It went there even between 
two and three o'clock in the night when someone had gotten confused 
about standard and other time, and had missed the train.) And Dr. 
De Young—lI guess— must now be an expert in transportation affairs and 
the U. S.-railroad and bus connections, after having found out the most 
convenient schedules for us so very often, and bought the tickets, too. 

As I was fortunate enough to stay with them at Normal and Illinois 
State Normal University for the first semester, when the rest of the group 
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had left and was scattered all over the States, I got quite a bit of insight 
into the amount of current work during the past months. It means 
something to keep in touch with nine different persons at nine different 
places, to answer their different questions and wishes, to move them from 
one place to the other, and to figure out monthly their nine different 
cheques! 

Mrs. De Young and the busy dean of Illinois State Normal University 
did and do all this work for us, without letting us ever know how busy 
enough they really would be without it. Dr. De Young even found time— 
between two conferences—to go shopping for dresses with the ladies, 
when Mrs. De Young was prevented from being with the group one day. 

But I should not say “group,” for already during the orientation 
= we had come to that point when we called us an international 

amily, with Dr. and Mrs, De Young as father and mother of the nine 

German and Austrian children. ‘Father and mother’’—that says better 
than many words how we feel about them and their work! They have 
made their home a center for this family, and whenever one of the 
children comes through Normal, she or he is welcome there. Three of 
us spent a delightful Christmas Day with them, and I myself—living in 
their house during several weeks—could sing a long song about what 
they did for me. 

Most overwhelming and admirable is their spirit behind all this work: 
the spirit of love and reconciliation and contributing to peace, so important 
in the world right now. And so—in the name of all the children—I want 
to express today publicly our very deep appreciation and gratitude for the 
work of the co-ordinators, which was just excellent! 
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The School for Executives at Estes Park 


ErRNsT A. HUETTL 
Bayreuth, Germany 


Our time is up. After our last common meeting in New York we will 
leave this country with sadness in our hearts and deep regret. We shall 
never forget as men and women or as educators any smallest detail of our 
life and work in America. We all are deeply touched by the kindness and 
true understanding with which we have been received by the American 
people and especially by the American educators. We are full of henettatt 
gratitude and memories to enrich the years to come. 

Looking back at this beneficial stay of one year in this country, the 
School for Executives of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education at Estes Park in August 1948 appears to be one of the high- 
lights of our stay. 

No better place for a summer meeting could have been found than 
the Association Camp in Colorado near Estes Park, surrounded by moun- 
tains of majestic beauty, with a lovely scenery and a wonderful climate. 
The meeting was well prepared and well organized. It was a connection 
between duty and pleasure, business and recreation. The splendid co- 
operation of so many groups and individuals made the meeting a success. 

We had a good opportunity to study American techniques of group 
work, the work of the group chairman, the group observers, and the par- 
ticipants. All made excellent contributions and the discussions were ex- 
tremely interesting. The division of the work in study groups and general 
meetings proved to be very useful. This work was a rich source of 
educational inspiration and renewed our faith in the importance of teacher 
education. The work was done in a real spirit of friendship. Aside from 
the official work the inofficial and informal discussions with participants 
of the meeting in the cottages were an interesting experience for us. 

The daily paper, ‘The Eye-Opener,’”’ which was issued at the camp was 
a proof of the American fondness of humor and jokes. The social and 
cultural events in the evenings as square dances and music performances 
gave us pleasure and relaxation. Our co-ordinators, Dr. and Mrs. 
De Young, arranged trips for us to let us experience the wonderful 
scenery of the Rocky Mountains. We went to the awe-inspiring Big 
Thompson Canyon, drove along the scenic highways (Trail Ridge Road) 
through all types of mountain scenery, from grassy aspen glens to the 
sheer rugged cliffs of the Continental Divide and the lakes above the 
timberline to the areas of eternal snows. Some members of our group 
even climbed to the top of Longs Peak. 

The meeting of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education at Estes Park served the advancement of teacher education and 
was a great personal and professional experience for the participants. The 
members of our group appreciated the participation as a privilege and 
a pleasure. 
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Elementary Education in Germany 
and the United States 


GERHARDT WIENECKE 
Bremen, Germany 


We have compulsory attendance at schools in Germany today. All 
children attend school from six to fourteen years of age. In the United 
States are children from six to twelve years in an elementary school; in 
Germany are all those children from six to ten years of age. After the 
fourth grade thirty per cent of the children in Germany enter a high 
school, but seventy per cent stay in the elementary school until their 
fourteenth year of age. 


What the curriculum for elementary schools includes I found to a 
large amount the same in both countries through the first years. There are 
only differences in the practice. You have very well organized textbooks. 
The teacher has only to follow his textbooks to give the different kind 
of tests, and after a certain time most of the children are able io do their 
first own work in the three “R's.” Your good textbooks are a great help 
for your teachers; they can also be crutches for poor teachers. 


Besides this, you have teaching units in the first grade, too. I found 
little connection between teaching the three “R's” and the units during the 
time of the first and second grade, Perhaps it is right if I say you have 
two trends. One is to introduce the children to the necessary techniques, 
and the second to enlarge their knowledge about life. 


If I compare this with our work in Bremen then I have to say: We 
try to avoid a separation of teaching techniques and teaching units. The 
teacher takes his first sentence or word out of the unit in order to teach 
reading. The objects in the unit are the first things which children count. 
We have also a first book for reading and arithmetic. Many teachers use 
these books, but we would like to educate our teachers to do their work 
without these books. Some teachers and the children make their own first 
reading books with self-painted colored pictures. 


From the third grade on are no great differences in elementary 
education in the two countries. Usually your children are more self-confi- 
dent and independent than ours. One thing further I would like to 
mention. You have tests in all schools. We very seldom have tests. We 
don’t believe so much in tests. You can only test certain abilities—in most 
cases only one kind of intelligence. Education means more than training 
separate abilities. The real results of your education you cannot test. But 
I cannot discuss the whole question of evaluation. Let me say this: too 
many tests constitute a danger for incapable teachers who might believe, 
if their test results are good, that their education is good, also. 
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I am glad to say that I found many good teachers in your elementary 
schools. They understood their work very well. I saw happy children, 
who like to go to school. In almost all of your schools which I visited 
I found a very good contact between teachers and children. Many of the 
classes seems to be a large family. It is not always so in my country. 

I found in the first grades of the elementary schools only women 
teachers, and most of them were young. You will find in Germany many 
men teachers in these grades, too. I don’t know exactly the reason why 
there are so many women teachers in American schools, I believe that the 
work in the first grade’can be done by men, too. In any case, it is the most 
important level of education, and only the best teachers, men or women, 
should be allowed to work there. 


I found in American schools that there ts a teacher for the first grade, 
inother for the second, and so on. We like to have a teacher go with his 
class through the first four years. Then another takes over the class for 
the next four years. I believe that this way is better for the children. 


You recognize the importance of good co-operative work with the 
parents. You are entirely right. Parents and teachers must work together 
in order to make sure that both partners work for the same goal. We had 
in our experimental schools in Germany, before the time of Hitler, very 
good co-operation between the schools and the parents. Now we have to 
start anew. What I could observe here was very well done, 

I like very much to go into your elementary schools to be with your 
children.. I believe your young generation is one of the hopeful signs in 
your country. 
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High Schools in Germany and 
the United States 


JOHANNA LEDERER 
Munich, Germany 


It has been my opportunity as a German teacher in biology, geography 
and chemistry at a teachers college to study for one year education in the 
United States of America. I soon realized that “science” in the American 
schools cannot be translated literally with Wissenschaft, but with Natar- 
wissenschaft. At the high school level science is usually divided into 
biology, chemistry, and physics. But in the upper levels of the elementary 
school and at lower high school levels the term general science is used for 
a science course which deals with the fundamental principles not only of 
physics and chemistry, but attention is further given to astronomy, geo- 
physics, and basic physiology. This type of course would really be an 
addition of value to our German curriculum. 


During my stay in the United States I had often the opportunity to 
get first hand information about science teaching in the classroom. Many 
facilities support the creative work of the teacher; excellent textbooks and 
supplementary books with many good pictures, suggestions for experi- 
ments, etc., meet the teachers’ and pupils’ needs for getting clear cut, 
vivid information. Biological charts, audio-visual aids, equipment for 
pursuing experiments, exhibits, plays vary the instruction and make it in- 
teresting for the student. In Germany today we lack many of these 
teaching facilities. 


The most obvious difference between the American and German 
school system is that American elementary and high school are two differ- 
ent levels of one unified public school system, while in Germany the high 
school used to be a different type of school, purely academic for a selected 
few and asking for tuition fees, What does this mean? Sure, we agree 
that it would be an excellent idea if in Germany, high school education 
could be offered to everyone. But Germany, as a country which lost another 
world war, is in such a bad, desperate situation that from the economic 
point of view there are serious financial problems. It is easier to implement 
a sound educational program in a country with rich natural resources. An 
educational program must also face the future. Therefore, the other 
question is: could the German high school in its traditional form give edu- 
cation to everyone? This question must be answered in the negative. The 
German high school selects its students according to high intelligence and 
fulfills in its complete course of eight or nine years the requirements for 
entrance into the university, where immediately the education in an aca- 
demic profession starts. But only a very small group of Germans will be 
engaged in the professions. So the German high school seems to be 
especially for the intelligent student who could easily be neglected in the 
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American high-school curriculum which fits the needs of the average 
people in an excellent way. 


What does the German curriculum offer to the average student? 
There are eight years in elementary school and on top three years full-time 
education in a vocational, trade, commercial or home economics school, 
or at least three years part-time education as a minimum. The bigger 
factories are very interested in a good education for their apprentices. 
Mostly the factories have separate workshops for these students in which 
they learn practically what they had heard theoretically in their lessons. 
These lessons are not only compulsory one day a week in a state or city 
vocational school, but are offered additionally in the factories. 


May I give a specific illustration from my state? The plan for the 
reorganization of the school system in Bavaria, which will start in fall 
1949, places much emphasis on the principles for high-school education. 
There will be one type for those students who want to become farmers, 
craftsmen, or workers in industry. This branch will not be too dif- 
ferent from the former vocational training of these people.’ It will be 
compulsory up to the age of eighteen. The second type is for the students 
who need more theoretical training for their future work in administra- 
tion, transportation, trades, and economy. The third type prepares for 
academic professions. Types 1 and 2 will include the former trade, voca- 
tional, commercial schools in the high school system and will put them 
on the same level as type 3, which corresponds largely to the American 
college preparatory branch of high school. The new Bavarian plan gives 
every student a chance to choose that way of education which fits his 
talents. Up to the age of twelve elementary education will be the same 
for all pupils. Education will be free at elementary and high school 
levels. Those students of the first and second branch who are capable of 
attending a university will be given a chance to do so. 


If first you hear about this new German plan for the high school level, 
it might look rather confusing with the simplicity and unity of the high 
school in the United States. It is an experiment which must be tested 
in the future. 
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Differences in Teacher Education and the 
Teaching Profession in the United 
States and Germany 


KARL PHiLIPP REINHARDT 
Adelsheim, Germany 


It is remarkable that both the future elementary and high school 
teachers in the United States are educated in the same colleges or uni- 
versities of education, and that the curricula of both branches are synony- 
mous in many points. In Germany the future elementary school teachers 
(Volksschullehrer) are trained in teacher training colleges (Lehrerbil- 
dungsanstalten, ot Hochschulen fur Lehrerbildung), and all students 
have the same curriculum, as all courses are required for all. On the 
other hand, the German high school teachers get their training in the 
universities where they study their selected major and minor fields. Al- 
though the Ministries of Education wish that these students enroll in 
lectures on educational psychology and psychological method, most of 
them don’t spend much time in these subjects, and consider them as 
unimportant and a waste of time. 

Whilst the student teaching program is an essential part in American 
teacher education, only the German elementary school teachers have those 
experiences preceding their final examinations; the young high school 
teachers do not. Amazing is the high rate of women engaged in the 
teaching profession in America, most striking in elementary education. 
The proportion of men and women teachers in the German elementary 
schools is about one to one and in German high schools three to one. 
Only a very few women are teaching in German colleges and universities. 

To be a teacher in Germany means that one is a state official and 
gets the position and salary from the state. It means at the same time that 
one is obliged to the political regime of the state, and he obeys its direc- 
tions, or he resigns. The assignments to higher and influential positions 
(principal, superintendent) depend far more on the seniority (years in 
service) than on personal efficiency, and in regular times the man has to 
have a gray beard before he is worthy to be a school principal. 

In the courses dealing with child growth and development and edu- 
cational psychology, which stand in the foreground of American teacher 
education, I saw evidently the importance of these subjects for prospec- 
tive teachers, much more important, than many courses on other subjects, 
which we find taught in German teacher colleges, where psychology is 
often treated as a stepchild. Beyond that it is a fact that psychology in 
American teacher colleges is never used and taught as a thing for its own 
sake, but always in regard to practical teaching. Teaching methods and 
attitudes are changed as soon as psychological researches are suggesting a 
change, to improve education. On the other hand to psychology in Ger- 
many never is paid its right tribute till today. 
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To mention only one single example: in our German elementary 
schools all first-graders are compelled to write with their right hands. 
Yet many psychological studies on ‘‘handedness’’ have demonstrated and 
proved that those are not handicapped children who are left-handed, who 
write and work lefthanded, but those without any doubt, whose speech 
defects (stuttering) and nervous troubles are resulting often out of forcing 
lefthanded children to write and to work with their right hands, when 
they come to school. That our German elementary teachers pay attention 
to this situation has been one of my first recommendations, now that I 
am back in Germany. 

Many objections have been made concerning the “social status’ and 
the “social security” of the American school teachers here in profes- 
sional meetings and discussions. It is true that the profession of an 
American teacher can be compared with the restless lives of actors or 
opera singers in Europe as well as in the United States. They must always 
be on their toes, so that school children and community recognize them 
not only as good teachers but as good fellow-citizens and friends. As 
the American school is not an institution of the state (as a rule), but of 
the people of a community, who hire by their schoolboard those teachers 
they like, the contact between teachers and community, especially between 
teachers and parents, is much closer than, we are sorry to admit, in most 
German towns (not in villages and smaller towns of course). To improve 
this situation, I'll recommend to organize in all German school-communities 
parent-associations or parent-councils (boards) as they have been existing 
before 1933 in many German school districts. 

Since each child isn’t an unpersonal thing, but a specific individual, 
living in a specific environment of family and community, it is natural 
that the school provides in the social studies a deep knowledge about the 
child’s environment so that the child doesn’t only live unconsciously in 
this fluidness, but gradually knows all about it. I could observe that the 
social studies are the red thread through all grades, whilst we in Germany 
cut off the Heimatkunde after the third grade and replace it by from now 
on separate subjects, like geography, natural science, and later history, 
where sometimes the Staatsburgerkunde has been included as dry as a 
nutshell. Although a good teacher in German schools certainly knows 
how to unite these subjects in a Gesamtunterricht, it happens more than 
desirable that the youngsters are taught (in elementary schools even) every 
hour in another subject without any interior relations, disturbing and 
tiring pupils as well as teachers. I mean we must change in Germany 
our attitude in this field too, and avoid that history is taught only as 
dealing with more of less theoretical things of past centuries. We must 
put the present day’s problems into the center, the present needs of com- 
munity, government, country, and world. Surely, it is more important 
to know about the present discussions in the session of the parliament 
than about a war-hero in old Greek or Roman history. For we and our 
youth live in the present and no hero, no statesman of the past can solve 
our problems, nor can we copy ideas or programs of old times. 

German teacher-education ought to pay more attention to these 
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points than hitherto, and consider that a teacher's obligation is to educate 
the youth to become good and useful citizens, to become men and women 
who don’t have the dead knowledge of books and dictionaries, who don’t 
have a mechanical patent solution for all questions and problems, but 
who know how to work and to live right, how to make a happy living, 
and how to make choices in all situations of life. For that seems to me, 
indeed, the clearest sense of all good and democratic education, what has 
been said by a distinguished American teacher, President D. G. Gammage, 
that it is the duty of the educator “to teach the people to make its 
choices.” 

If everywhere on earth this idea will be realized in school and 
public life, then mankind will finally enjoy freedom, equality, and frater- 
nity. Then the peace of the world will no more be only a slogan, but a 
reality. 
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Some Modern Trends in Teacher Education 
in the United States 


ELIZABETH WINKELMANN 
Berlin, Germany 


The author of this article feels greatly indebted to the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and to the Rockefeller 
Foundation for the unique opportunity given to her by these organiza- 
tions of studying American teacher education in this country for a whole 
year. In addition to these sponsoring organizations, however, gratitude 
and appreciation should also be expressed to the colleges that provided 
every opportunity for profitable studies, and to the great number of 
individual American educators who have given invaluable help through 
information and inspiration. We also feel very grateful to the institutions 
that provided for the group of visiting German and Austrian educators 
an orientation in American education in general, as an introduction into 
the study of teacher education. 


Having been fortunate enough to study American education in this 
country twenty years ago, I will discuss in the following some of the 
major changes in American teacher education that seem to have taken 
place in these two decades. I will also attempt an interpretation of such 
changes as signs of some current trends in American teacher education. 


Teacher Training—Teacher Education 


The most striking and probably the most vital change of all is very 2 
obvious to the foreign visitor, because it has found its expression in a ape 
change of terminology. In 1928 terms like teacher training and teacher 
training college were widely used, and seemed to be acceptable to every- 
body. The visitor is now reminded, when he should try to use them that 
“you can train a dog, or a horse’’—in Kilpatrick's words—'‘but a teacher 
must be educated.” All over the country, the older term teacher training 
has been replaced by the term teacher education. 

What does this mean? Nothing, if it should be no more than a 
change of words. But this change in terms stands for a change in ideas. 
Why is the old term no longer acceptable? 

American educators have realized that the more or less mechanical 
training of a future teacher for his specific job, that training in certain 
techniques, skills, and knowledges needed for it, is not an adequate 
preparation. One has to go far beyond such training. A much broader 
concept of teacher preparation has developed; the concept of training has 
been replaced by the idea of an education of the future teacher that 
emphasizes the development of the teacher personality as a whole. 

As a result of this general trend we have observed in most of the 
teacher educating institutions a new emphasis on providing the future 
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teacher with better general education. A whole movement towards im- 
proving the general education of teachers has set in and has become 
of decisive influence in the planning of college programs. In many places, 
the new emphasis on education as the goal of teacher preparation, on the 
development of the teacher personality, has influenced also the policies 
of selection and admission to teaching, and the guidance and counselling 
services offered to students. 


Raising of Standards 


Secondly, if one compares American teacher education of today with 
that of twenty years ago, one must recognize a considerable improvement 
in the quality of the preparation of teachers. A strong movement aiming 
at the raising of standards in teacher education has, in a continuous process 
over many years, brought about such significant changes as the replacement 
of the normal school by degree-granting teachers colleges in most of the 
states of the union; accrediting agencies and committees on professional 
standards are evaluating the programs offered by the teacher preparing 
institutions, and have been working for years at such problems as required 
minimum standards for certifications, evaluation of curricula and methods, 
personal services, laboratory experiences. Self-appraisal, or evaluation, 
is at present one of the most typical and most widely spread activities 
going on in colleges. This attitude of constructive self-criticism has brought 
about considerable improvement, and seems to be one of the most hopeful 
signs in American education. ~ 


Teaching—A Profession 


Of even greater importance than these two changes seems to be a 
third development in American education that has brought about a com- 
plete change of attitude towards teaching: instead of looking at teaching 
as a “job,” mostly for women, or a ‘stop-gap’ until one can find a real 
job—the desire among teachers has increased considerably for making 
teaching a profession. This general trend, furthered and strongly sup- 
ported by the various organizations of teachers, will continuously be 
raising the level of teaching until it becomes a profession, all over the 
country. 

This is not, as it might seem, merely a struggle for economic security 
of the teacher, although this is part of it (salary, tenure, pension rights), 
but, as all forward-looking educators have stressed now and again, it is a 
fight for social status, for higher standards, and above all for high pro- 
fessional ethics. 


A teaching profession that is conscious of its great responsibility in 
a democracy and seizes this great opportunity ought to be one of the 
most highly respected and influential professions in the country, The new 
and broader concept of education, and the new idea of teacher education 
should attract the very best of the younger generation and should result 
in a tremendous upsurge in the teaching profession. 
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These three developments seem to be, to the eye of a foreign visitor, 
the major trends in American teacher education, and in them there are 
very hopeful signs for the future. However, to make these general trends 
more understandable, some of the serious problems that American teacher 
education faces should have been discussed here, too. Unfortunately, 
limitation of space does not permit more than a mere listing of some of 
these problems and obstacles that arise in implementing the principles of 
democratic education. The future success in improving teacher education 
in America depends, of course, upon a great number of different factors; 
it is mainly dependent, however, upon the successful solution of such 
problems as the following: How to raise the standards of teacher education 
in underprivileged and neglected areas of the country? How to equalize 
teacher education without sacrificing the freedom of local control? How 
to prepare the future teacher so as to enable him to meet the needs of the 
child and the community? There are problems of how to provide the best 
laboratory experiences, the advantages and disadvantages of “on” or “‘off- 
campus” training; also problems of placement, internship, follow-up, and 
many others. All of these problems are, of course, largely interdependent 
and part of the general improvement of teacher education. 

This article could do no more than attempt to show the road Ameri- 
can teacher education seems to be traveling, and to get an idea of the 
direction in which it is moving. We could not stop to consider the prob- 
lems coming up, or the way—and there is no doubt in my mind that such 
an attempt had to remain very incomplete and unsatisfactory. It is hoped, 
however, that the American reader may find some interest in what a 
foreign educator considers striking and important in American education. 
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Austria’s Place in World Education 


WILHELM ZOCHLING 
St. Polten, Austria 


A proverb from the ancient world says Sunt pueri, pueri, pueri, 
puerilia tractant; boys are boys and they act like boys. We could say the 
same about teachers; Sunt magistri, magistri, magistri, magistrilia tractant ; 
teachers are teachers and they act like teachers. 

It is certainly amazing for us to learn how many similar problems 
we have. It shows the world has become small as a result of the develop- 
ing of modern techniques. And it is necessary that we also find a parallel 
developing of modern social structure in a good relationship between 
groups and nations, that we work toward intercultural and world educa- 
tion. 

This can be done by different means, One of the most important 
means is education. There is now a pedagogical optimism in the world 
especially among teachers and students, an honest faith that much can be 
done in this direction by education. If we do not believe in this we 
teachers work in a wrong place. We have to believe and to work. 


There are some people who think that this can be done by single 
persons, groups, or nations. “Education is everybody's job,” I once heard 
said in America, and I want to add: it is every group’s and nation’s job, 
too. Therefore we have to take care of the individual and social needs 
of a person, a group, and any nation. 

And in this connection it seems to be wrong if we would like to 
transfer one educational system of a nation to the other nation. Each 
country has her special needs and duties. Each country has her special 
historical, geographical, economical, political, philosophical, and other 
background. So it seems to me it was a joke when a professor of educa- 
tion asked if Austria, my home country, would like to take over the 
American school system. He smiled and I smiled, too. We understood 
each other. No, it cannot be done, but we can work together toward a 
world education, This question given to me was a typical “64 dollar 
question,” and I am glad that the most of your education leaders agree 
with my answer. 

Austria herself had her first schools around 1000 A.D. and earlier. 
The University of Vienna is one of the oldest universities of Europe, 
founded in 1365. And I say it does not depend on age! What Austria 
likes to do is to pick out the best of her traditional goods to combine with 
the best of newly developed progressive ideas, and to compare the result 
with the objectives oi the world. And now comes the more important 
point: Austria likes to co-operate with all the other countries of the 
world toward a world education. It is our desire to be a stone in the 
building of world understanding and long-lasting peace. 
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In recent years Austria has continued her research work in modern 
experimental and clinical psychology (psychoanalysis, mental hygiene, 
also) and improved the self activity program (Arbeitsschule) in modern 


methods of teaching. One finds there today many interesting goals like ~ 


concentration on the single subject, importance of excursions, curricular 
problems of city and rural schools, and so on. 

We take it as a great gratitude to be invited by other countries to ob- 
serve and study their school systems objectively. The invitation of the 
United States gave to us many good stimulations, for which we thank you. 
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A German Secondary Teacher Rambles 
Through American Life 


PETER SUESSKAND 
Wiesbaden, Germany 


The writer feels hesitant about the following statements; the as- 
sumption should be made in his favour that what must appear common- 
place to the American reader may still possess the nature of a discovery 
tor the German observer. 

The most striking discovery has been the non-existence of a marked 
distinction between the educated and the non-cducated. The average 
American seems to feel neither apologetic tor, nor elated by, his educa- 
tional background. Here in the United States of America we face the 
astonishing fact that those educational barriers have been broxen down that 
are still strong enough in Germany. 

In consequence the life of the people has become closely articulated 
with higher education. Apparently the college student is a pet figure of 
the whole nation. Higher education is no longer felt as a privilege of 
the few. 

At the same time a far greater part of the nation’s intelligence has 
always been absorbed into the world of business and industry. A group 
of small town farmers was one of the most intelligently inquisitive 
audiences the writer ever had, The overrating of intellectual and pro- 
fessional work is not nearly as dangerous as with us. 

It seems doubtful to the writer how tar the overwhelming spirit of 
tolerance, co-operation, and thirst for information encountered every- 
where is merely a result of progressive education; the fact that the same 
spirit was especially noticeable in discussions with high school classes 
strengthens this asumption. 

A truthful account should not try to suppress problematic impres- 
sions; space allows merely to hint at a few. Modern mass education 
tends toward uniformity in the public opinion, and public opinion has 
not lessened its tendency to assert its power over society. The teaching 
profession is still unattractive. The average American is not sufficiently 
aware of history and language (the futility of language instruction in the 
United States seems generally recognized here.) Lack of taste is apparent 
in the standardized industrial production. 

But these are minor criticisms that will not obscure in our eyes 
the fact that the United States has courageously and successfully tackled 
the dangerous problem of mass education. 

What is the exact gain of my stay? The immense individual profit 
stands beyond doubt: The widening of my sphere of vision—greater 
professional efficiency—better understanding of our own problems in 
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Germany. Which of my experiences will most be used in our German 
school reform? Three major observations stand out clearly in my mind; 
they are broad generalizations, but I hope they are self-evident and may 
prove correct ofter longer and more thorough investigation: 


a. The relationship between the world of business and the world of 
the scholar (the intellectual worker) seems reversed in comparison 
with Europe. The businessman gets a higher rating in society 
than the “scholar.” 


1. There is still a lack of attractiveness in the teaching profession. 
Much of the intelligence of the country is absorbed by the 
business world; the lesser status of the teacher (compared 
with my country), the scarcity of elementary teachers, the pre- 
dominance of women are some of the problems involved. 


2. There is a certain dearth of good teachers. And though pro- 
gress has been great, there still survives a definite amount of 
distrust in the abilities of the teacher. This distrust expresses fe) 
itself in the predominance of the textbook, in the overemphasis : 

y on the objective test, in the mutual dislike often found between 

classroom teachers and administrators. 


3. The question of the academic proletariat has never been so 
extremely dangerous as in my country. 


b. My second basic observation concerns the elimination of the 
barrier between the educated and the uneducated person, or in 
other words, the almost complete elimination - educational 
privileges; a great enterprise and a great achievement. There 
seem to be mainly two results of this development. 


1. Higher institutions of learning are considered the property of 
the whole nation. The college student seems the pet of the 
people. There is access for all to higher education, 


2. This great achievement has been brought about with a definite 

lowering of standards, noticeable in all schools up to the 
graduate level. There is a danger of superficiality, shallowness ; 
there is an influx of adolescents who seek social activities 
without intellectual interests—college girls who want to marry 
and boys who want to be on some baseball team. The needs 
of the gifted child are sacrificed; there is a loss of time for 
him that we could not afford in my country. The sharp decline | 
can be recognized in the teaching of humanities; they are too 
easy and less challenging than science. The complete failure 
of language instruction fits in here. Another aspect of the 
same problem is the rise of educational “factories.” 


c. My last basic observation is the fact of a dominant educational 
philosophy, the school of experimentalism (Dewey). Though 
under strong criticism lately it still is the prevailing philosophy 
of the average classroom teacher and administrator. The school 
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sees the educational goal in the education of the citizen of society. 
The slogan is ‘‘a good life in a good society” —"‘a changing society 
in an ever-changing world.’ Society itself determines the contents 
of the “good life.” There is an absence of permanent, stable 
values, as recently _ out by Edward Spranger, in relation 
to the definition of conscience. Certain secondary facts have to 
be classified here: 


1. A great emphasis was placed on the individual needs of the 
child by the Dewey school. There is greater freedom of choice, 
more willingness to co-operate with the teacher and /or finer 
relationship between students and teacher than in most of our 
schools, 


2. On the other hand, the result of this emphasis on individual 
needs is a threatening lack of continuity in the subject matter 
instruction. Mathematics are a good example; a new illiteracy 
may be a possible consequence. 


3. The absence of permanent values makes society vulnerable to 
ruthless exploitation by clever and enterprising industrialists. 
Low aesthetic appreciation, standardized tastes, for instance, 
endanger the quality of industrial mass production. Abuse of 
leisure time is noticeable everywhere. 


4. A consequence of experimentalist thinking is the love of the 
American educator for psychological experimentation, In 
child-development and the field of measurement great results 
have been achieved. On the other hand there is an over- 
abundance of paper work between the teacher and pupil as well 
as between the teacher and administrator. 


I try to sum up my impressions: American education is a great enter- 
prise, an impressive onward march toward an ideal; but the way is strewn 
by pitfalls, and hemmed in with dangers. It needs all the optimism and 
faith of the Americans to pursue this march, a faith that we Europeans 
lack. We wish we could follow you and avoid those dangers that we 
probably overemphasize. I make no attempt at a possible solution. I 
wish to apologize for the apparent deficiencies of this very incomplete 
and tentative report. 
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A Thank-You Letter from the Students 
in Miss Leppert’s Class 


Normal, Illinois, January 5, 1949 


Dear Miss Betsch, 


In behalf of the fourth hour United States history class of the Uni- 
versity High School, we wish to express our appreciation for the informa- 
tive talk which you so kindly presented on December 15. 


We consider it a great privilege to have had the opportunity to hear 
your first hand account of the present German situation. 


We have found your information extremely helpful in our under- 
standing of the reconstruction problems of the last world war, and how 
they are comparable to the period following the civil war in the United 
States. 

The friendly manner in which you addressed us was enjoyed by the 
entire class. 


Gratefully yours, 


Joanne Fissel 
Frances Walker 
Harlan Peithman, Jr. 
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A Thank-You Letter from the Parents of 
One of the Visitors* 


Korntal, Germany, 9 May, 1949 
My dear Mr. and Mrs, DeYoung: 


Week before last I received a package with a large number of little 
envelopes, a rich collection of vegetable seeds which you sent me. I was 
delighted with this splendid remembrance which you sent across the 
ocean to me, and I thank you most heartily for it. I immediately set to 
work to entrust a part of the seeds to our ground, the German earth, and 
I am eagerly and hopefully waiting to see what increase this seed will 
bring forth by harvest time. Of course the climate with us is somewhat 
more severe and the ground not so fertile as in the state of Illinois, but 
there will indeed be loving care for the pole beans and the bush beans, 
for the peas and the sweet corn, and God lets his sun shine over Germany 
as over America, and lets it rain and water whatever is thirsty here as 
there. We are all His dependent children, and the fourth petition of 
the Lord’s prayer applies and belongs to us all. And in all our work, in 
seedtime and harvest, we must learn that man does not live by bread alone 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. I have a 
great joy in tilling the soil and am indeed happy in the field. However, 
it is not only joy in Nature that entices me out-doors, but the bitter neces- 
sity of producing food for my family and myself. Likewise not only does 
sunshine fall on the field; strong winds also blow, and after a hot day 
come cold hail storms. But over all is the word found in the 24th Psalm: 
“The earth is the Lord's.” It is the earth which nourishes us and the earth 
in which we shall one day be buried. That is true for both Germany and 
America. All our work is hopeful sowing, especially the work of a 
teacher with youth. Whatsoever a man sows, that shall he also reap. 
Once again I thank you that you have cast your bread upon the water. 
And I wish for you always the strength and the courage for the sowing 
of good seed, and that you may be permitted to see how the seed will 
— in good soil and bring forth fruit thirty and sixty and an hundred 
old. 


I greet you most respectfully, 
Your grateful J. Betsch 


* Translated from the German by Dr. Jennie Whitten, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages. 
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Professional Activities of the Faculty 


Dr. C. A. DeYoung, former dean 
of the University, was awarded an 
honorary degree by Lincoln College at 
its June commencement, in recognition 
of his work as educator, author, inter- 
nationalist, and Presbyterian lay leader. 
June 14-18 he and Mrs. DeYoung 
were in New York at the evaluation 
meeting for the nine German and 
Autrian teacher-educators who visited 
Illinois State Normal University and 
other colleges and universities during 
the past year in a project sponsored 
by the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education. Dr. and 
Mrs. DeYoung served as co-ordinators 
for the project. During the present 
school year Dr. DeYoung is in Wash- 
ington, D.C., serving as executive sec- 
retary for the Panels in General Edu- 
cation and Teacher Education for the 
Commission on Occupied Countries. 
He has been granted leave of absence 
to work with re-education in the oc- 
cupied areas of Japan, Korea, Ger- 
many, and Austria. 

Dr. R. Ruth Richards, associate pro- 
fessor of biological science, has an 
article entitled “Responses of Repre- 
sentative Fungi to Certain Growth-Reg- 
ulating Substances” in the Botanical 
Gazette for June. 

Miss Ruth Stroud, assistant profes- 
sor of the teaching of English, is 
serving as Public Relations Representa- 
tive in this area for the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 


Miss Dorothy Hinman, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, reviewed a number 
of children’s books for recent issues 
of Elementary English and was a mem- 
ber of the Newberry-Caldecott Award 
Committee, which named the best 
children’s books published in 1948. 


Miss Edna M. Norskog, instructor 
in the teaching of mathematics, was a 
discussion leader at the summer meet- 
ing of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics at the University 
of Denver, August 31. Her subject 
was concerned with the question: 
“How Can We Plan Assembly Pro- 
grams and Mathematics Exhibits to 
Advertise Our Mathematics Program ?” 


Miss Ruth L. Cole, supervising 
teacher in the second grade, is co- 
author of Numbers for You, Book B, 
published by Lyons & Carnahan. 

Miss Thalia Tarrant, supervising 
teacher in the first grade, was a par- 
ticipant in the Conference on the 
North Atlantic Treaty at Allerton 
Park, July 13-16. The conference was 
sponsored by the Institute of Govern- 
ment and Foreign Affairs, University 
of Illinois, and Miss Tarrant attended 
as representative of the American As- 
sociation of University Women, of 
which she is state chairman on inter- 
national relations. 


Floyd T. Goodier, director of inte- 
gration, was commencement speaker at 
Glassford High. School and Hennepin 
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High School in June. On July 28 he 
took part in the initiation program of 
Phi Delta Kappa at the University of 
Illinois. 

Miss Elsie Brenneman, director of 
admissions, served as recorder for the 
workshop on “Admissions” at the 
national meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars. The 
meeting is fully reported in the July 
issue of College and University. 

Dr, John A. Kinneman, professor of 
social science, was in Springfield July 
9 to assist in conducting oral interviews 
for the selection of sociologists in the 
State Department of Public Welfare. 


On August 6 he attended a conference 
on the urban community, sponsored by 
the Society for Social Research at the 
University of Chicago. 

Dr. Bjarne R. Ullsvik, administra- 
tive assistant to the president, is author 
of “An Attempt to Measure Critical 
Judgment” in the June School Science 
and Mathematics. 

Dr. Lewis R. Toll, director of the 
division of business education, at- 
tended a business education conference 
at Northwestern University, July 15, 
where he served as leader in a group 
discussion on “Do We Need a Basic 
Business Education Program?” 
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